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Purely Business 


A recent study of thirty-three representative, | 
national church magazines indicates that only a 
third are self-supporting and the rest operate at 
losses running from twelve cents to three dol 
lars per subscription. 

11% of publication costs is met by adver- 
tising, 64% by subscriptions and 25% by sub- | 
sidies or occasionally, endowments. 

In circulation percentages vary from 889% 
laymen and 12% clergy to 67% clergy andj} 
33% laymen. 

30% of the editors receive no pay, 8% rez 
ceive $500 or less, 13% receive from $1000 to 
$1500, 4% from $1500 to $2500 and 45% 
$2500 or better. 

62% of the editors hold other positions be- 
side their editorship. 80% of them have no 
journalistic training. 60% of the magazines | 
pay nothing for articles. . 

“Neither the religious press nor the church 
people have become sufficiently aware of the 
importance of the future developments of the) 
church press and its tremendous force for good) 
in America. Nothing but greater awarene 
fuller information and a larger sense of re 
sponsibility can give the church a press adequate 
for modern needs.” 
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Your Expositor is not a denominational pub-~ 
lication. It is not dependent upon denomina- 
tional funds, subsidies or endowments. For 
many years it has been and continues to be 
self-supporting. Its circulation is 100% clergy- 
men. It stands rather apart in the field of re- 


ligious journalism. Bae 
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HIS is one of America’s many beautiful 
4 churches. Here, men and women find peace 
and security—and surcease from the confusion 
of a war-torn world. 

' Many church leaders, recognizing the impor- 
tance of beautiful ecclesiastical surroundings 
are refurnishing their churches now. 

For more than 50 years, the American Seating 
Company has created pews and appropriate 
architectural woodwork for America’s rural 


= H 


Plymouth Congregational Church, Des Moines, Iowa. Dougher, Rich and Woodburn, Architects 


churches in the vale and majestic city cathedrals. 
This work continues without interruption 
throughout periods of depression, prosperity 
and wat. 

The American Seating Company’s represent- 
ative located in your territory will be glad to 
consult with you and suggest measures for 
beautifying your church. 


Church Furniture catalog and information 
will be sent upon request. 


as WORLD’S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
Manufacturers of Church, School, Theatre, Auditorium, Stadium, and Trans- 
portation Seating e Branch Offices and Distributors in 73 Principal Cities 
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When the world is at its worst, the Church 
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Churches in 
CAPTIVITY 


HENRY P. VAN DUSEN 


HAT is happening among the Christian} 
\\/ Churches in captivity, in Continental 


countries during subjugation and per= 
secution? 


Only those to whom there comes a steady 
flow of reports, many of them highly confi 
dential, from those lands, can fully appreciate 
the sweep and depth and heroism of that story, 
Much of it cannot now be told. From each of 
the Continental nations from Norway and Dens 
mark, from Holland and Belgium, from France 
and even Germany—come reports of similar 
three-fold developments—passive but daring 
resistance, spiritual revival, and indomitable 
resolution. 


In Norway, as in Germany in the early days 
of the Nazi regime, only the leaders of the 


Christian Church have stood forth unitedly im 
public protest against the more serious offenses 
of the Nazi-dominated regime. It began a yeat 
and a half ago, immediately after the over- 
running of Scandinavia and the attempt to set 
up a Quisling government. The bishops of the 
Church of Norway submitted a memorandum 
to the Ministry of Cults and Education; and 
then, knowing that it would receive no atten- 
tion from that source, they had it read from 
the pulpits of Norway despite police prescrip- 
tion. Their declaration said in part: 
“When there is interference with our duty to 
obey our Lord Jesus Christ we are inevitably 
forced to take a stand justice, truth 
goodness which the Church considers to be 
possible in a state ruled by law are among the 


ordinances of God . . . Where the command- 
ments of God are at stake, which are the basis 


(See page 325) 


Professor, Union Theological Seminary. 
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| Then What ? 


CHARLES ROSS HODGES 


OST of us are speaking and thinking a 
M great deal today in terms of the word 

“Victory”—losing no opportunity to dis- 
slay its symbol “V,” and the three dots and a 
lash of the Morse code. It is all to the good 
hat we should so impress upon ourselves and 
thers the importance of this aim. It is, none 
he less, equally important that, from time to 
ime in the midst of our war effort, we pause 
© ask the question of this topic—‘‘Victory— 
[Then What?” 

No one is more eager for a United Nations’ 
victory than J. But I do not want to see a 
victorious United Nations find itself in the po- 
ition of Uncle Ezra on the merry-go-’round. 
Around and around he rode. At length he came 
0 a stop, just in front of the spot where his 
xasperated spouse was waiting; and as he dis- 
nounted, flushed with excitement, she said tart- 
y, ‘Well, you rode and rode; but where did it 
et you?” 

Unless the people of the United Nations take 
ime during their war effort to think seriously 
ibout the future, we shall be in grave danger 
xf coming to final victory only to face the dis- 
llusioning question. Where has it gotten us? 

There is, quite naturally, a temptation and a 
jisposition in the present crisis to defer the 
arger question for the duration of the war. This 
$ easy to understand—we are busy, day and 
night. More than that, we somehow feel that 
here is a gap which we cannot bridge—a gap 
yetween the disposition which. presses the war 
ffort, on the one hand, and on the other hand, 
the calm, dispassionate view which we must 
nave if we are to think constructively about 
the future. Yet somehow we must bridge the 
sap. Count Michael dela Bedoyere, editor of a 
zreat Roman Catholic journal in Britain, warns 
is in a recent article, that this tendency to 
lefer the larger Christian considerations con- 
Jemns both Christianity and ourselves. It is 
oo much like the attitude of the drunkard who 
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Luke 11:18 


plans to reform—in three months’ time, not 
now. 


This tendency, we may suspect, is the first 
symptom of a war-pathology of the public 
mind. If so, it is a cancerous growth which 
must be taken before it is too late. We cannot 
afford a moral holiday, even in wartime. It is 
the moral holiday fallacy which produces gang- 
sterism—both local and international. 


Once when Jesus was casting out demons, 
His enemies taunted Him with the words, “By 
Beelzebub, prince of demons, he casteth out de- 
mons.” The Master’s answer was as sane as it 
was unanswerable. ‘A house divided against 
itself,” he said, “cannot stand ... Satan can- 
not cast out Satan.” 


The world’s great problem today cannot be 
better described than in the phrase, “casting 
out demons.” Now, however, as in the time 
of Christ, Satan cannot be cast out by the 
power of Satan. That was the tragic futility 
of the so-called “peace” of Versailles—that it 
was an attempt to solve the problem by the use 
of Satan’s own methods. Satan, alas, is not 
divided against himself. How well we should 
realize that his power is all too well organized! 


What can America do within her own 
borders to assure a just and durable peace? 


I 


One thing which every citizen can do and 
ought to do, at the bye-elections this fall, is 
to repudiate all candidates who seek a united 
nations defeat, or at least a negotiated and ig- 
nominious peace. They will be with us—never 
doubt it—and they will probably come in the 
disguise of super-patriots; let us greet them 
with critical and suspicious eye. 


Looking more directly at our own personal 
attitudes, let us with true penitence reject every 
hint of selfish isolationism in our own hearts. 
This rejection must include a willingness to do 
a practical penance, by accepting those sacri- 
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fices, after the war, which will make a lasting 
peace possible. 

This will involve, for instance, the personal 
effects upon us of lowered tariffs. I do not 
pose as an economist; but I do feel that every 
parish minister should know at least enough of 
the workings of economic life to realize the 
sinister selfishness of what we call “protection,” 
being as it is an attempt to enforce on other 
peoples a standard of living lower than ours. 
We cannot hope to get something for nothing. 
Is not any hope of advance toward a warless 
world worth some sacrifice? 

This, as I see it, is the only way. We cannot 
hope to cast out Satan by Satan’s own power. 


Il 


Again, what can America do internationally 
to secure such a just and lasting peace? Here 
I speak with even less authority than in the 
internal economics of our own country. The 
detailed and concrete conclusions in the realm 
of international relations, I must leave to the 
experts. 

This much, however, I venture to say with 
certainty. We, in common with the other na- 
tions of the world, must be prepared to set 
aside our unlimited national sovereignty to 
whatever extent may be necessary to guarantee 
peace. The American colonies, after the Revo- 
lution, were forced to form a Federal Union 
when it became apparent that the Articles of 
Confederation did not have the necessary 
“teeth” in them. Modern communications are 
today fast making of the world an area com- 
parable in extent to that of the colonies one 
hundred and sixty years ago. We will someday 
be forced into a world federal union of nations. 
It were much better to come to it freely and 
graciously, before another world war spills the 
blood of our sons and grandsons. 


Ill 


One more question remains, and this to my 
mind is the most critical of all. It is this; how 
are the peoples of the axis nations to be re- 
educated to a Christian and democratic view- 
point? Unless this task be undertaken with 
vigor and foresight, our sacrifices are liable to 
be in vain. This is a task in which all the re- 
sources both of political agencies and of the 
church may well be engaged. But it is going 
to be the most challenging missionary task the 
church has ever faced. As there will be mili- 
tary armies of occupation in those countries, so 
there will have to be moral and intellectual 
armies of occupation. 

There will be, for instance, in Germany, a 
twofold task. First, there will have to be over- 
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come the effects of Hitler’s intensive drive fo 
the destruction of all the values of Christianity 
and decency. Those who have read “Education 
for Death” will appreciate the vastness of this. 
task. Again, there must be overcome the older, 
more deeply-rooted tradition of Neitzsche, 
Wagner, Schiller, Hegel—that tradition which 
furnished so conyenient a ready-made ideology 
for Hitler. This is the tradition which has 
taught that there is something essentially dif- | 
ferent about the German people which sets 
them above the common moral laws which | 
other peoples recognize. The falsity of this | 
tradition is shown by the great number of Ger- | 
man people who have become fine and worth- 
while citizens of other nations. 


The magnitude of this challenge takes the 
breath away. Yet it is a challenge which must 
be met; and I feel confident that the missiona 
staff of the Christian Church will furnish 
personnel best equipped to do the job. A simi 
lar task to that in Germany will, of cour 
have to be done in Japan. Christian mission= 
aries before the war had a strong foothold 
already established there, in the confidence of 
many of the common people. Such eminent 
Japanese Christians as Toyohiko Kagawa, too, 
will doubtless be able to play a significant part” 
in this vast mental and spiritual reconstructi 


Our present, most demanding task, however, 
is to overcome defeatism and lethargy near a 
hand. Now and again we shall be tempted 
say, ““What’s the use? The politicians will have 
their way, as they did before.” To yield t : 
this temptation, however, is to be disloyal to 
democratic idealism. The international poli- 
ticians can have their own way only if publi 
opinion is asleep at the switch. If the Christian” 
church falls down on the job in the war period, - 
we may expect some such later reaction as Ray 
Abrams’ “Preachers Present Arms,” or as the_ 
editorial in “Fortune” magazine which so bit 
terly condemned the church for failing to up-_ 
hold absolute standards. 


From time to time, would-be chemists se 
out in pursuit of what is known as a “univers: 
solvent,”—a chemical, that is, which will dis- 
solve any substance with which it comes in cong 
tact. The absurdity of it all is that, if such a 
“universal solvent” were to be discovered, it 
would be impossible to keep it—for would it 
not dissolve any container into which it might 
be put? 

Let us make it the purpose of our prayer and 
thinking that a United Nations victory, one 
achieved, may not prove to be a universal sol 
vent which cannot be kept. It is impossibl 
to cast out demons by Satan’s power. 
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IBERTY has been one of the ideals for 

which men have striven through all the 
" ages of history. It is a word constantly on 
ur tongues today. Our American patriot, 
atrick Henry, placed in opposition the alterna- 
ives—liberty or death. There are few of us 
rho would give up our liberty at any cost. 
ret too often people know not what they say 
rhen they make great demands for liberty. 


Once there came to my desk a letter asking 
hat, with other clergymen of America, I preach 
pon the subject of “Liberty and Freedom,” 
articularly as outlined in the Bill or Rights. 
\t no time in the history of our country has 
uch a theme been so important and the need 
or understanding it been so urgent. Give at- 
ention, then to the first Amendment to the 
Jonstitution of the United States, commonly 
nown as Article One of the Bill of Rights: 


“Congress shall make no law respecting 
the establishment of religion, or prohibit- 
ing the free exercise thereof; or abridging 
the freedom of speech, or of the press; or 
the right of the people peaceably to assem- 
ble, and to petition the Government for 
a redress of grievances.” 


The principles for which our forefathers 
‘fought, bled, and died” are here enumerated; 


1reedom of speech, freedom of the press, free- 
lom of assembly, and freedom of worship! We 
ught to be profoundly thankful that we have 
nherited these freedoms, and we ought to hold 
o them tenaciously. 

But the matter does not end there. There 
re other people who have the same right to 
hese freedoms as we have. It is an easy matter 
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WALTER STONE 


for us to glory in our so-called “rights,” when 
they are identical with those of the people who 
surround us, those of our own social or political 
or religious group. But when people about us 
think differently concerning the nature of their 
freedoms, or believe and act in ways quite at 
variance with our manner of acting, then our 
so-called “rights” are a different matter. Their 
“free exercise” of religion may express itself in 
a manner quite contrary to that which is cus- 
tomary with us. It is then that our Christian 
principles are severely tested, as well as our 
ideals of democracy. 


There is, for example, the matter of the out- 
ward expressions of obedience of conscience, 
which may appear to run counter to what we 
may believe to be right conduct. At first 
thought it would seem that one party is mis- 
taken, either I or my neighbor. If he does 
things which I would not do, one of us must 
be wrong. But who shall be the judge? May 
it not be that he is obeying conscience, even 
though a poorly educated one? Or might we 
not both be mistaken? We may quite rightly 
have our own private opinion of the other fel- 
low’s actions, but we must allow him freedom 
of action. This may be forgotten too easily. 


Concerning a case in court against a sect 
which refused to salute the American flag, 
Judge Harlan Fiske Stone said: “Expressions of 
loyalty, when voluntarily given, may promote 
national unity.” He then went on to say that 
“the constitution expresses more than the con- 
viction of the people that democratic processes 
must be preserved at all costs. It also expresses 
a faith and a command that freedom of mind 
and of spirit must be preserved, a freedom 
which government must obey if it is to adhere 
to that justice and moderation without which 
no free government can persist.” Here is a 
definite reference to the “spirit” of freedom, 
which even government must obey. We may 
violently disapprove of the actual situation, but 
we are bound to respect and protect every “act 
of conscience,” such as the refusal to salute the 
flag on religious grounds. The matter would 
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be much simplified, of course, if some were able 
to think of the flag in symbolic terms as most 
people do. Then they would know that it is 
not an image. However, we must allow them 
their religious freedom. 


Here is the point at issue. We may rightly 
fear the absence of actions prompted by a 
trained moral sense! This is of tremendous im- 
portance. Our world suffers more today from 
good deeds left undone than from evil acts 
which are done. When Judge Stone made that 
minority report, he did not think merely about 
protecting freedom, but of promulgating free- 
dom of mind. That is something which no one 
else can do for me. I must do that for myself, 
and that requires Responsibility! 

In that same report, the Judge went on to 
say: ‘There comes a point in the organization 
of a complex society where individualism must 
yield to traffic rules and where the right to do 
as one wills with one’s own, must bow to zon- 
ing ordinances or even to price-fixing regula- 
tions.” If society had not become as complex 
as it now is, we would not need traffic rules or 
zoning ordinances. With the greater privilege 
comes the greater responsibility. Most people 
can cry so loudly for personal liberty that they 
are unable to hear the still small voice of duty. 


That is the main trouble with the world to- 
day. Several years ago Owen D. Young said: 
“There is a single reason why 99 out of 100 
average business men never become leaders. That 
is their unwillingness to pay the price of re- 
sponsibility.” Too many folk today want their 
liberty, but they will not take their responsi- 
bility; they will not be their brother’s keeper. 
In the kind of world where liberty could thrive, 
every living person would be bound to respect 
the liberty of the other persons, and that means 
assuming one’s own responsibility. 


It may be unfortunate, but there are too many 
people who have not grown to the point where 
they can understand the meaning of co-oper- 
ation. They think of co-operation, if at all, as 
what someone else does to help them or what 
they hope someone will do for them. Such peo- 
ple have not “grown” morally. The same is 
true in a measure in regard to work in the 
Church. If the office or job brings glory or 
wins»praise or looks big, folk will take the job. 
But a responsibility with hard work connected 
with it,—well, that is another matter, _ 

There is no one in this land of ours who 
would for an instant wish to imitate the meth- 
ods of totalitarian powers. But for the sake of 
contrast let me bring one thought to your at- 
tention. If in Germany there is an excellent 
source of natural power, it is put to work and 
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made the servant of the Third Reich. If any 
men know how to do good work at a given 
occupation they are put to work on that kind 
of enterprise. In our country where we have 
liberty the individual asks how much money 
there is in the work, or decides whether or not 
he likes it. If a natural resource of any kind is 
to be harnessed or utilized, some political or 
social group immediately asks what there is in 
it. Not many months ago I heard a county 
politician objecting to the projected St. Law- 
rence waterway. Now I know it may cost a 
good deal of money, and I am not prepared to 
argue its merits in one way or another. But I 
would like to point out that the politician was 
not much interested in the great cost of the 
project or its uselessness (if that be the case), 
but he was complaining that it would hurt New 
England manufacturing. Yet he admitted in 
his address that it would be a great help to the 
middle states, and would cut their shipping 
costs. Too many of us are just like that. We 
are so interested in our own selfish needs and 
personal desires that we cannot see what is good 
for the whole. The world is just like that all 
the way around. There are so many sectional 
differences, so many local prejudices, so many 
caste or class distinctions, and so many petty 
jealousies that we cannot see what is really good 
for the whole of mankind. Too often the lib- 
erty of one person or group is the bondage of 
another. In that case liberty and justice con- 
flict, because man refuses to assume responsi- | 
bility for the liberty of his fellow man. 


Most of us will not assume the responsibility | 
for thinking out a solution of the problems of 
the world. Honest thinking is hard work. It 
is hard work also to cultivate the “spirit” of 
freedom in cooperation with other persons. It 
is harder still to give the other fellow his free- 
dom. But perhaps the hardest work of all is 
for a person to take the initiative and assume 
responsibility for what he can do, and for what 
he therefore ought to do. Bishop James E. Free-_ 
man once wrote that “our immediate problem | 
is not with some wicked and aggressive enemy 
beyond our borders; our problem has to do with - 
disloyal and selfish and arrogant forces within 
our gates.” And the worst of these are those 
who will not do their duty whatever it is or 
wherever they may be. 


It is so easy for all of us to hide behind the 
anonymity of “the government.” ‘Let the 
government do it,” we so glibly say. But who 
is the government? If Abraham Lincoln was 
right, and the government is “of the people, 
for the people; and by the people,” then it in- 
cludes every last one of us. That government 
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will not function properly unless every last one 
of us does his duty. We do the same thing in 
regard to the Church. We refuse to identify 
ourselves with the living whole. If things do 
not suit us, we blame the Church, not ourselves. 
We ask, “Why doesn’t the Church do so and 
so?” All along we should be asking why we 
ourselves do not get it done. 


That is the price of liberty,—earning it, get- 
ting something done. If we work hard to earn 
and own anything, we value it and know how 
to use it. The liberty we have inherited from 
our forefathers is of no value to us. It has not 
cost us anything. Now this is not to say that 
liberty ever comes through mere work as such 
or through mere suffering. But when we have 
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paid the price of liberty in the sense of doing 
our part to improve the lot of mankind, to lib- 
erate bodies and souls of men, we will know the 
value of liberty. We will, furthermore, know 
what true liberty is. Sometimes we confuse un- 
bridled selfishness and unchastened wilfulness 
with true liberty. Often the truest liberty is 
carefully trained and disciplined limitation of 
self. No great runner was ever at liberty to 
win a race until he had been through gruelling 
training and rigid discipline. Anyone is at lib- 
erty to lose a race. But if a man is limited by 
an untrained body, he can’t win a race. 


Professor Amos Wilder, a Christian as well as 
a scholar, has said that ‘The Christian man 
is a free man in bondage to none. But he is 
also a servant of all... The Churches that de- 
scended from Luther . . . were too much in- 
clined to underline the liberty and forget the 
responsibility.” That is exactly what we now 
have to learn, namely, that the price of liberty 
is personal responsibility. That refers to family 
life, to community and national government, 
to the life of the whole of humanity, and to the 
Church of Christian Fellowship. We can’t win 
liberty in the race of life, if we are limited to 
an untrained soul. We are not free to receive 
God’s gifts until we know how to use them, 
and that requires the cutlivation of personal re- 
sponsibility. 


CONTENTMENT 


FRED SMITH 


ERE is an education that is worth talking 
L about. Especially when we have regard 

to the man who spoke the words of our 
text. He had arrived; he had achieved. He had 
taken a long graduate course in the university 
of man’s inhumanity to man and had come 
through successfully. We have his own word 
for that. 

Consider briefly some of the ‘courses’ that he 
had taken in this long education. He had been 
born into a rich heritage of culture. He had 
sat at the feet of one of the world’s greatest 
teachers of the Hebrew religion. He was a 
proud Pharisee. He was “‘of the stock of Israel, 
of the tribe of Benjamin, an Hebrew of the 
Hebrew; as touching the law, a Pharisee.” The 
sum of these things surely spelled themselves 
out in contentment. He had everything that 
a man could wish for. So it seemed. And a 
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wise poet has told us that “things are not al- 
ways what they seem.” Paul found that out 
long ago. Like the rich young man who came 
to Christ there was a lack somewhere. On the 
Damascus road Paul had found the lack. On 
that day he enrolled in a new school of en- 
lightenment and experience. Out of his new 
experience he learned Christ. But for this ex- 
cellency of knowledge he suffered the loss of all 
things. 

The itemized list of expense for this excel- 
lency of knowledge is worth glancing at. Here 
it is: “In prisons more frequent, in deaths oft. 
Of the Jews five times received I forty stripes 
save one. Thrice was I beaten with rods, once 
was I stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a 
night and a day have I been in the deep; in 
journeyings often, in perils of water, in perils 
of robbers, in perils by mine own countrymen, 
in perils by the heathen, in perils in the city, 
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in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, 
in perils among false brethren; in weariness and 
painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger and 
thirst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness.” 
So Paul wrote to the people at Corinth. Out 
of such experiences he could write to the people 
at Philippi: “I know both how to be abased, 
and I know how to abound; everywhere and 
in all things I am instructed both to be full 
and to be hungry, both to abound and suffer 
need.” “I have learned in whatsoever state 
I am, therewith to be content.” In a way that 
King Richard never knew when speaking to 
Queen Elizabeth Paul had found in Christ 


“all the ruins of distressful times 
Repair’d with double riches of content.” 


Lest we fail to savor the full richness of this 
double riches of content that Paul had achiey- 
ed let us remind ourselves of two further facts. 
First let us not forget where he wrote these 
words. Paul was a guest of Ceasar. But not 
in his palace. He was in his prison, chained to 
a Roman soldier by the wrist. When good men 
go to prison for their Christ the many good 
unimprisoned ones of the earth have a con- 
venient way of forgetting to call on them. They 
have a reputation to maintain as well as a re- 
ligion to embody. So Paul found. But the ex- 
ception was the church at Philippi. Time and 
time again they had manifested their concern 
for him. They had done what they could. Out 
of the gratitude of his heart Paul sent them 
his thanks and the fruits of his philosophy. 

We in our distressful times have need of that 
philosophy. Ours is a double distress. We 
have been made the sport of kings and the slave 
of things. Darkness is upon the face of the 
earth and a deeper darkness in our hearts unless 
we have found the secret of strength that Paul 
found. His was a philosophy whose vitaminic 
flavor lasts. Blessed is that man who in our 
time can say, as Paul said it: “I have learned, 
in whatsoever state I am, therewith to be con- 
tent.” 

Note what I said by way of qualification. 
Many, through the ages have said something 
like the words of Paul. But, to paraphrase a 
thought from William James, the difference 
between one philosophy and another is often- 
times svery small, but that small difference is 
what makes all the difference. In the time of 
Paul the Stoics said something that was very 
nearly the same thing that Paul says. And it 
was magnificent as far as it went. ‘The Stoic 
recognised how terrible circumstances could be 
to men. But he had the power to take it. As 
Pascal said in a later time, thinking he spoke as 
a Christian, but really speaking no better than 
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a Stoic: “If the world rolls over a man he 
still greater than the world, since he knows h 
is being rolled over and can take it.” These 
are not the exact words of that eminent phil-_ 
osopher, but they are the exact thought. Epic- 
tetus spoke much to the same effect. But Paul 
went one better than either of them. And I 
am for Paul. iy 

In our own day it has become the custom” 
in many high schools, through their glee clubs, 
to give them the Henleyized version of this phil- 
osophy of Paul’s. Colleges have taken up t 
refrain also. Here it is: 


“Out of the night which covers me 
Black as the pit from pole to pole 
I thank whatever gods there be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud. 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 


It matters not how strait the gate, 
How charged with punishment the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate; 

I am the captain of my soul.” 


Again, I say, magnificent, as far as it goe: 
But it does not go as far as Paul. And that dif- 
ference makes all the difference. Henley shakes 
his fist in the face of circumstance and calls it 
a finish. He shouts his defiance “‘at the menace 
of the years.” But Paul sings his faith in the 
presence of circumstances. He is a late lark 
singing over the deluge. Between Henley and 
Paul there was a heaven of a difference. And 
that is some difference. : 
- But let us not discount Henley or the Stoic 
too much. They have come farther along the 
road of excellent knowledge than many wail- 
ing-wall Christians of our time. Many profes- 
sing Christians are but dunces in the school of 
Christ when it comes to the achieving of “the 
double riches of content.” They feature long 
faces, not a long philosophy. The droop of their 
lips indicates that they have lost their grip on 
life. These are they that have washed their re- 
ligion in the bath of their own self-pity. They 
specialize in lamentations, not in loyalties. They 
talk in mournful tones about being ‘resigned’ 
to the will of God in a tone that suggests pathos, 
not power. In the presence of such Henleys 
and the Stoics are a prize catch. But above and 
beyond these is Paul. And it is Paul’s power 
and philosophy we need. And this in a dual 
way. : 

I have already said enough about the need to” 
get the truth of it. But also we need to get 
the tone of it. A sighing religion is not the _ 
Christian religion, though to look through the | 
hymn books of Christendom you would think — 
this the chief requisite. Not so Paul. Take the — 
experience he had when he first visited Philippi. _ 
He, with Silas, was put in jail, And at midnight — 
they were singing songs of praise. They went 
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one better than Henley who boastd that “under 
the bludgeonings of chance he did not cry 
aloud.” But Paul and Silas, under the bludg- 
eonings of chance, changed the tune of a stifled 
cry into a song of victory. They had the rich- 
es of double content. Henley had grit to with- 
stand circumstance, but Paul had God. Per- 
haps Aubrey de Vere had Paul in mind when 
he penned his poem on “Sorrow” and Counsel- 
led mento ~ 

“Count each affliction, whether light or grave, 

God’s messenger sent down to thee; do thou 

With courtesy receive him; rise and bow, 

And, ere his shadow pass thy threshold, crave 

Permission first his heavenly feet to lave. 

Then lay before him all thou hast, allow 

No cloud of passion to usurp thy brow 

Or mar thy hospitality, 

No wave of mental tumult to obliterate 

The soul’s marmoreal calmness. 

Grief should be like joy: majestic, equable, sedate, 

Confirming, cleansing, raising, making free. 

Strong to consume small troubles, to commend 


Great thoughts, grave thoughts, thoughts lasting to 
the end.” 


‘This is a day of much farewelling; a time in 
which circumstance presses in on us from un- 
expected quarters; 


“where injury of chance 
Puts back leave-taking, justles roughly by 
All time of pause, rudely beguiles our lips 
Of all rejoindure, forcibly prevents 
Our lock’s embrasures, strangles our dear vows 
Even in the birth of our own laboring breath. 


(Trolius and Cressida, Shakespeare) 


Life for many is spelling itself out in terms of 
catastrophe. Circumstance is proving too-much 
for them. But for those girded with the 
strength of Paul’s Christ the goal of content- 
ment is yet attainable. It is to this desirable 
goal I would urge in these troubled times. But 
be sure that you know the content of the word 
content. I call you not to its camouflage which 
is complacency. God forbid that any should 
think that in being called to the goal of con- 
tentment they are being invited where 
| “In the hollow Lotus-land” 
they can 
“live and lie reclined 

On the hills like Gods together, careless of 

mankind.” 


Not this. The call to contentment is a 
call to freedom. Freedom from the enshack- 
ling worry over self that cripples men in their 
larger, wider usefulness. The world today 
‘needs the equipoised man, the man who in the 
midst of cataclysmic circumstance can crest the 
“waves of fortuitous chaos in the singing 
strength of one who can do all things through 
“Christ who strengthens him. 


I have learned, in whatsoever state I am, there- 
with to be content.’ Phil. 4:11. 
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Captive Churches 
(Continued from page 318) 


of all common living, the Church is obliged 
to render clear witness .. . 


“When the government tolerates violence and 
injustices and brings pressure to bear on the 
souls of men, then the Church is the guardian 
of conscience. That is why the Bishops of the 
Church have called the attention of the Min- 
isters to certain facts and certain official 
declarations which the Church considers as 
being in conflict with the law of God... 


“The Church cannot keep silence where the 

commandment of God is broken and sin reigns 

-.. - On the basis of our mandate we exhort 

all those in places of authority to make an 

end to all that goes against the holy will of 

God which is justice, truth, liberty of con- 

science, and goodness, and to build on the law 

of God.” 
For more than a year, it is the Church leaders 
principally who have prevented the betrayal of 
the Norwegian people. Their resistance con- 
tinued indomitable until its climax a few weeks 
ago—the arrest and detention of the Norwegian 
bishops and the resignation from their state ap- 
pointments of all but an insignificant minority 
of the clergy of the land. A Stockholm dis- 
patch to the New York Times comments, 
“Quisling regards Bishop Bergraav as his great- 
est enemy and obstacle.” Yet the Bishop has 
engaged in no direct political activity. He and 
his colleagues have merely insisted upon the 
freedom of the Christian Churches to preach 
the truth as they see it, and to teach the Nor- 
wegian youth Christian truth. 


It is a moving picture which John Steinbeck 
has given in The Moon is Down. And, on the 
whole, an authentic picture. But there is one 
strange omission. His Norwegian village con- 
tains no church and his characters include no 
village pastor. But in most of the villages of 
Norway, it is the church under the leadership 
of its Lutheran minister which is the very heart 
of resistance. One needs to recall that the 
Church of Norway is a State Church, and 
moreover a Lutheran Church with Lutheran- 
ism’s traditional subservience of the ecclesiasti- 
cal to the political authority to appraise rightly 
the significance of this stand. And among the 

(See page 344) 
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War and Christianity 
(An Open Letter) 


“Gentlemen: 

Please do not send any more numbers of The 
Expositor to me. There is a picture in the last 
‘one (June issue, Eds.) that has nothing to do 
with Christianity as I see Christianity. It makes 
me feel sick. Yours respectfully, 

(Rey.) Carson H. Carlton, 
East Saint Louis, Illinois.” 


“Dear Mr. Carlton: 

Your card has just reached me. Thank you 
for your frank expression. The picture to 
which you refer (page 291) makes any reason- 
ing soul just as sick as it makes you. It is no 
prettier, in implication, than the satanic Nazi 
souls which give its existence full justification. 

No one hates war more than The Expositor. 
Right up to Pearl Harbor it preached peace and 
worked against foreign entanglements. But 
Pearl Harbor changed that. Today The Ex- 
positor holds that no war was ever more justi- 
fied than the one in which we are now engaged. 
To its speedy and successful conclusion The 
Expositor pledges its utmost. 

What page 291 tells you in picture, the first 
article in the issue tells you in word and if 
warring with an avowedly anti-Christian Naz- 
ism whose Hitler says he is more than the equal 
of Christ because Christ was only a Jew, has 
nothing to do with Christianity as you see it, 
then we have grossly misinterpreted the prin- 
ciples of love, of charity, of hope, of truth, of 
equality, of brotherhood uttered by the very 
Heart and Soul of Christianity. 

We can find no single basis, Christian or 
pagan, for sympathy with the blood-lusted Hit- 
ler program. He says two worlds are in con- 
flict (the hell he is striving to create and the 
one you and I and all right-thinking folk are 
willing to die to retain and enrich.) Hitler 
says one of these worlds must crack asunder. 
If you and The Expositor and the Church at 
large are not interested in which one of the 
two cracks asunder, Christianity, for all of us, 
has filled a no more vital place than the straw 
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hat we don during the heat of a summer day ~ 


for our own personal comfort. 
If war was what it was in Sherman’s day, it 
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is that raised to the nth degree today. Yet re-— 
gardless of what it is and how the thoughts of © 


what it means make us grow sick at heart, 
some things are far worse than war. 


Open — 


eyes see it in Hitlerism. Ask the Jew, ask the : 
hostage to be slain tomorrow for a deed he did ~ 


not commit, ask the starving thousands of the 
conquered nations, whose food has been stolen 
to feed the Hitler war-machine, ask the broken 
families, torn asunder as a matter of fiendish 


+ entre are bee 


reprisal, ask the Niemoellers or the church ~ 


fathers of Norway, ask the healthy maidens of 
the invaded lands, ask the millions upon millions 
already slaughtered upon the altar of this Nazi 
ego. They know! 
prosecuting this war has anything to do with 
Christianity or not. 


I tell you, my friend, it is high time we who — 


They will tell you whether ~ 


ew 


still live in a land of the free, founded upon the ~ 


self-same Christian principles for which we now 
contend, wake up to what we stand to lose if 


ote wit 


we are false to our Christian and National ob- ~ 


ligations. If those principles are not worth 


fighting for, they are, as Hitler says, worth © 


nothing and should be scrapped. 


You have been a long-time and gentle friend 
of The Expositor, since 1924, I believe. It is 


never easy to part with a friend and the idea of © 
such a necessity now is not one to make us — 


happy. However, I would be lax in my duty 


as an editor were I not to add that if your card © 
is to be accepted at face value and that, if after 
these pleasant years of fellowship, our ways — 
must part, I know of no reason you could name — 


for such a parting, softer in its fall, than that 
we are guilty of nothing more vicious than our 
oft-repeated affirmation of loyalty to Him who 
gave us those same principles for which we now 
war, and to the only land upon the face of the 
globe founded upon and living in the glorious 
light of those eternal principles. 

Sincerely yours, 


The Expositor 


Jos. M. Ramsey, Editor. : 
& 
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In God We Trust 
OU knew of the recent death of the late 
BY Reverend Z. Barney Phillips, Chaplain of 
the Senate at Washington, but did you 
know that the United States Senate is hearing 
a number of guest Chaplains before selecting a 
permanent one? 
You knew that all House and Senate pro- 
ceedings are opened each day, with prayer, but 
did you know that nowhere in the executive 


branch of our Government is there any public 
~ business with prayer a part of the proceedings? 


In Washington all Churches, irrespective of 
creed, offer weekend prayer for Divine guidance 


‘for the President and all high officials of our 


Government. 

During such times as these, when decisions 
are being made daily in Washington, which look 
to countless thousands of instances of disrup- 


~tion if not annihilation of the basic foundation 


of government, the family circle, it would not 
be wholly inappropriate if a solemn sense of 


“spiritual obligation sent all departments in 
_ Washington to their knees occasionally. 


The efficacy of prayer is scoffed at by the 


_ foolish one who is still basking in the fickle 


rays of his own self-sufficiency. But the time 
comes for most of us, when prayer becomes our 
sole recourse. With bombs raining down out of 
London skies, forgetful of class or even race 
distinctions, thousands pray together, under- 
ground for that protection for body and spirit 
which man can not provide for himself. 
Repeatedly, letters from the crimson hells 
which are the far side of the globe, tell us, ac- 


- cording to the boys themselves, that they are 
_ becoming accustomed to prayer as their one 


--tufn to prayer. 


protection from devastating fear and prepara- 
tion for what every fleeting moment may bring. 
In the supreme test a man is rather apt to 


It is all he has left. 


There never is a time, nationally or indi- 


vidually, when the help and strength and con- 
* solation, which is prayer, is not available, not 


_ effective. 


Certainly, as the seriousness of the 


hour increases, the wisdom of prayer becomes 
- more and more obvious. 


Might it not be well, from any angle you 
can specify, if departments of our Government 
took a few moments at the start of each new, 


uncertain day, to implore Divine tolerance and 


a 


direction from that same God in whom, ac- 
cording to the stampings of our mint, we pro- 
fess nationally, to trust? 


- Hate 


RIEND Noah suggests that Hate means 
an emotion of intense aversion, usually 
springing from anger, fear or a sense of 
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injury; an emotional habit, or attitude of mind 
in which aversion is coupled with settled ill-will. 

Even though there is a “time to love and a 
time to hate” one searches long and vainly, in 
the way of Christian living, for admonition to 
hate more than that which is evil, and is stabbed 
awake repeatedly by the variations found, based 
upon the early testimony to the fact that “If 
a man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, 
he is a liar.” 

What then is one to do? What is to be the 
believer’s attitude toward enemies of his land, 
his church, his freedom? How is one to re- 
spond to hate-propaganda which would agitate 
his inner soul to hate his fellows, the large ma- 
jority of whom are in the war for the same 
reason he is, not from personal desire, but from 
external compulsion of one sort or another? 

Can we hate a Jap because he is a Jap? Can 
we hate a German for no other reason than 
that he happened to be born Teuton, 

One recently asked a British broadcaster to 
explain how the English went about, officially, 
creating hate for the German in the hearts of 
the folk of the tight little isle. He was in- 
terested in learning the latest methods which 
have been developed under actual war condi- 
tions. It might help us to set up a more ef- 
fective hate program which seemingly is deem- 
ed essential to the speedy obliteration of a foe. 

The unexpected reply came, “We have no 
hate propaganda. We do not hate the German. 
We hate the things he is being forced to do.” 

The Christian pulpit offers as potent a source 
of hate propaganda as may be found anywhere. 
It is so easy to rise to supreme heights of 
righteous indignation over the gross brutalities 
and inhumanities as completely to forget the 
calm, unimpassioned suggestions which abound 
throughout Scripture to the unqualified sin of 
hate. 

Hate, no whit less than love, though blood- 
shot of eye, is blind. Listed among half a dozen 
of the worst foes of humankind, hate never yet 
has harmed the hated as it invariably wounds 
the hater. 

We are much concerned, as a people, world- 
wide, and as presumably reasoning world-gov- 
ernments, about the post-war era, about that 
permanent peace which must be established. 
Planting hate now hardly presupposes sweet- 
scented, post-war blooms. 

Hate evil in any of its endless forms. Yes, 
but hate the sin rather than the sinner. No 
shepherd of souls can preach hate of a people, 
for “he that hateth his brother is in darkness,” 
and true shepherds walk in the light of the 
Way. 
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OUR CHURCH AT WAR 

The Rev. Albert N. Wolff, D.D., Central 
Park Presbyterian Church, Waco, Texas, offers 
the following program as organized in his local 
Church. He says: 

“The church should have a definite part in 
the national defense. It has a field of its own, 
to create morale, comfort anxious members, and 
those in sorrow, as well as to combat a host of 
evils growing out of war. We must not relax 
our efforts to keep the church at the highest 
point of efficiency possible. We are charged 
with responsibility for the Kingdom of God on 
earth, and, since much is crumbling all about 
us, we must man the breastworks, and defend 
the things that matter. Therefore, we are going 
to war against our foes and in defense of right- 
eousness.” 

Declaration of war 

The Session, in its meeting on March 10, 
1942, voted unanimously to declare war on the 
following recognized foes: Tardiness at sery- 
ices on Sunday; spasmodic attendance at Sunday 
School and church; absence from prayer meet- 
ings; prayerlessness; indifference to securing 
members for the church; lethargy in any work 
assigned to members and organizations of the 
church; failure to aid the benevolent causes of 

the church; a lack of friendliness in the church 
body; indifference toward buying defense 
bonds; a critical attitude toward the govern- 
ment and men in authority; a lack of patriot- 
ism; or any other enemy of the church or the 
Kingdom of God. 
Draft order 

By order of the Session of this church, every 
member now in good and regular standing, is 
hereby drafted into the service of this Christian 
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Ideas are born to be shared, 
and flourish with use 


army, beginning March 10, 1942, and is order- 
ed at once to man his or her station. 
War strategy 

The actual fighting in this war shall be car- 
ried on through the Sunday School, Woman’s 
Auxiliary, or other recognized groups of the 
church. 

Types of Service 

While every member is drafted, he may select 
the kind of service he is willing to enter. He 
may enlist in all forms of service offered by the 
church. (Note—The actual enlistment was 
done on the special, red, white and blue enlist- 
ment card enclosed.) 

The Pastor was made the Commander-in- 
chief. Church Boards were the staff. The sup- 
erintendent of the Sunday School and president 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary were made Generals; 
heads of departments in Sunday School are 
Major Generals; chairmen of circles are Col- 
onels; other officers hold minor positions in the 
church. 

The church has taken up the idea with en- 
thusiasm. There is nothing new except the 
novelty of the way of doing things. 

The following Covenant was handed out, 
printed in Red and Blue on white paper stock. 
SLOGAN—“All workers, no slackers.” 
THEME—“Onward Christian Soldiers.” 
CALL TO ARMS—‘Stand Up, Stand Up for 

Jesus.” 
My Covenant With God 
I hereby enter the service of my church, in the 
following branches of work checked below: 
ARMY: 
Infantry—Determined to come to church, 
even if forced to walk . . . . C) 
Mechanized Division—Have a car, and 
am willing to bring someone who does 
not have transportation . . . . . [J 
NAVY: 
Am determined to come to church in bad 
weather, if I can possibly get there . O 
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IR, FORCE: 
Will pray daily for our country, men of 
this church in the service of the coun- 
try, my church, my pastor, the triumph 
GuPis iCEOUSHESS.ar i Oe eae nh: eee kal 
MEDICAL CORPS: 
Will call on the sick, and render aid to 
BS EMOLEAY 2 CAHSESITha ott Sec ae eee 
RECRUITING SERVICE: 
Will definitely help to secure new mem- 
bers for the church and the Kingdom [_] 
SIGNAL CORPS: 
Will use my telephone, and other means, 
to assist the church in publicity . . [J 
All this I will do with the help of God, and to 
the best of my ability. 
Name 


Note—This covenant will remain in force un- 
til America is at peace with her present foes. 
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Outline Pictures 

Animals 

This book of 52 outline pictures of Birds and 
Animals, prepared by Lillie A. Faris, The Stand- 
ing Publishing Company, will delight the heart 
‘of any child, and simplify the work of the 
teacher in Daily Vacation Courses, or the reg- 
ular weekly class. 

Each page has an attractively posed outline 
picture, the name of the animal or bird at the 
‘top, and several Bible references. There are 
‘directions for coloring. Write the Standard 
Publishing Company for price, or ask for the 
book at your Sunday School Supply house. 


Christ Transforms Life 

Skilled in the use of illustrations, the Rev. 
Dr. J. H. Jowett, who exercised a distin guished 
ministry in both England and New York City, 
‘once told of the time when he went to conduct 
a village wedding. A great London organist 
-was asked to play an asthmatical little organ, 
with but one pedal. Yet those fingers of the 
“master-musician managed, somehow, to produce 
a wonderful wedding march from the defective 
instrument. Gipsy Smith narrating the incident 
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said to his audience, “You let Jesus come with 
the fingers that painted the lily and the rosebud 
and the rainbow, the fingers that were nailed 
to the cross, and let those fingers touch the keys 
of your life and see what happens.” Christ 
transforms and_ glorifies life—The Sunday 
School Times. 


A New Communion Service 

Some readers will not think much of the idea 
that was used for the observance of Commun- 
ion when the Metropolitan Student Christian 
Council of New York City went up the Hud- 
son to Bear Mountain for a recent week-end. 
Other readers will judge it a capital idea. 

That was a miscellaneous group, including 
two presidents of young people’s societies, as 
well as a number of nonchurch-going skeptics. 
Several denominations were represented, with 
one Roman Catholic in the group. It was she 
who thought that a Communion service should 
be held, even though there was no clergyman to 
conduct it and none of the usual elements for 
the sacrament were at hand. 

On Sunday morning the tables were set in 
the cabin where the council met. At each place 
there was a cup of milk and a saucer on which 
had been placed a quarter-slice of bread. 

“Break Thou the Bread of Life” was sung. 
The chairman of the council, a girl from Barn- 
ard, stated that the bread represented the mir- 
acle of a growing plant, transforming the soil 
into wheat, which can be eaten and used to 
nourish ideals. The milk, through the growing 
grass consumed by the cow, becomes, by means 
of the same miracle, a food to feed human life 
and bring men into fellowship with each other 
and with God. The Son of God represents this 
life carried to the highest levels man has ever 
seen. The members of the group, this girl 
said, could strive to follow in the way Jesus 
established for achieving that kind of life. 

After this brief talk, Luke’s story of the Last 


Supper was read. Then the young people in 
solemn quiet ate the bread and drank the milk. 

This communion was followed by a brief 
period of meditation, a short prayer, and a 
concluding hymn, “O Master, Let Me Walk 
With Thee.” 

However the reader may feel about such a 
service (and before condemning it, he would 
do well to turn to Paul’s letters and note how 
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the early Christians observed the Communion), 
these young people found in it rich significance. 
A science major who was a skeptic said that she 
wished more church services could be like that. 
One of the boys declared that it was the most 
meaningful Communion in which he had ever 
participated. And that Catholic girl who want- 
ed a service insisted that it meant more to her 
than the elaborate ceremony of the Mass ever 
had. (I Cor. 11:25.)—Submitted by Wm. J. 
Hart, D.D., from The Classmate, October 12, 
1940. 


Men at Mid-Week Service 


Once upon a time I was sitting in my study 
preparing for the week-night prayer-meeting 
when my telephone rang. It proved to be a 
message from one of my official members who 
desired to see me a few minutes before meet- 
ing. His real purpose was to keep me from 
going to the service too soon. When I entered 
with him the Men’s Class, half a hundred 
strong, were standing to greet me, each with a 
singing book in his hand and a welcoming smile 
on his face. That was their surprise party for 
the pastor. They continued to come as a group 
all through the season and beyond, leading the 
singing and boosting the service. They were 
just plain, busy men, but they could sing a 
little and help much and that was their group 
offering. As a result, the attendance at prayer- 


meeting doubled, tripled, and quadrupled and 
the whole church felt the spiritual lift of it— 
Raymond H. Huse. 


June 8, 1942 
The Expositor: 

More than 5 years have passed since I failed 
to re-order my EXPOSITOR. I never lost the 
desire for it all these years. About a week ago, 
one of the women of my congregation placed 
$3.00 in my hand and hold me to order my 
Minister’s Magazine, so... 


Please find inclosed a postal money order for 


$3.25 to pay a subscription to The Expositor 
and a Manual. 


Yours truly, C. E. M., Maryland. 
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Pen Pricks 
Some friendships ripen into love; others de- 
cay intoit... Wecan’t guess nowadays vee 
the world is coming to—or even be sure it is_ 
coming to. x 
America’s greatest need is as much fear of” 
God as of Hitler . . . Beside the chariot of fire” 
in which the prophet Elijah has stayed up 3,000_ 
years, our latest areoplanes are not so hot. : 
Some people are too thin to get split person- 
alities . . . The easiest way to read a book is to” 


hear a reviewer who hasn’t read it either. 7 


When one says, “I must confess—” prepare 
to hear him boast ... The scriptures saith, “A | 
good man leaveth an inheritance to his chil- | 
dren’s children,” but verily, the inheritance tax” 
now leaveth them little. 


—John Andrew Holmes, D.D. 


The Re-Discovery of Self 


4 

; 

- 

: 

‘And Moses said unto God, Who am I that 1 
should go unto Pharaoh.” Ex. 3:11. : 

7 
: 


Two widely read books of late years, in their 
widely different approach, emphasize the im- 
portance of this question, asked by Moses— 
Man the Unknown, by Dr. Carrel, and The Re-~ 
discovery of Man by Dr. Link. And these same . 
volumes thoughtfully read, help us to answer 
that same question. 


I. They help us to rediscovery because they 
consider life seriously, and stimulate self exam- 
ination; even as the ancient Greek sages in their 
slogan “Know thyself.” In this introspective 
practice they reach the conclusion of the Psalm- 
ist “Fearfully and Wonderfully made (Ps, 
139:14) therefore having boundless possibilities — 
—‘Partakers of the divine nature” (II Peter 
1:4) with Jesus Christ’s aid “Children of God” 
(John 1:12). 


r) 
II. Discovery comes in facing enlarged Z 
sponsibility: e.g. Moses, from shepherd to states- ' 
man and prophet. Especially if God is taken 
into the plan. That was “holy ground” where 
the human Shepherd recognized the nearness of — 
the Divine. . 
III. Self must unfold in unselfish service: 
Self forgetfulness in a larger cycle. ‘He that _ 
loseth his life saveth it.” Simon became Peter 
in turning from his fishing boat to his evangel. 
I am not I until the morning breaks: : 


Not I until eternal conscience wakes. 
Washington, leaving the restful vales of Mount 
Vernon; Lincoln, saying farewell to neighbors 
at Springfield. One man and God are a major- 
ity. 

—Claude R. Shaver, D.D. 
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ISTORY, like time, has its days and nights. 
| There are periods when the outlook of 

humanity is bright, when day seems to be 
dawning, when there is progress in human 
svents, and when there is every reason to look 
0 the future with hope and cheer. 

But there are other periods when the future 
$ not so promising. Night seems to be settled 
upon the earth. Many of the good things of 
ife are in, at least, a temporary eclipse, and 
he future is dark and forboding. 

The whole world today is passing through 
gne of those dark periods of world history. We 
ire especially aware of it because of the war. 
But to one who ponders about the matter, the 
war may be seen to be only one of the more 
serious symptoms of a greater night which has 
settled upon the earth. It may be that histor- 
ans of the future will record that the first half 
xf the twentieth century included both the 
srightest day and the darkest night of western 
civilization. 

I would not want anyone to suppose that I 
think there are no hopeful elements in our sit- 
gation. There are, and if we wanted to take 
the time to do it, any of us could find much in 
this period in which we are living which should 
make us thankful to God for His goodness. 

But for all that, few of us would question 
that comparatively speaking, this is a dark night 
n world history. It is a time when, like the 
men of ancient Edom, we are prone to cry out 
-o our leaders, “Watchman, what of the night?” 
‘What are its signs of promise?” “What can you 
rell us that will help us to live through these 
Jark hours?” 

I. The first thing that I would point out 
with regard to the present darkness is that it 
epresents a recurrence of an age-old theme that 
‘uns throughout the Scriptures. It is, “The 
wages of sin is death.” ‘The soul that sinneth, 
t shall die.’ ‘‘Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
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“Watchman, What of the Night.?—Isaiah 21:11 


shall he also reap.” When Israel sinned, Israel 
was punished. When modern Nations sin, pun- 
ishment is inevitable. The night into which 
the world has entered today is a night caused 
by human sin. 

Perhaps someone will say, “Yes, you are 
right.” “Italy has sinned. Remember the 
poison gas Mussolini sent floating into the 
Ethiopian villages.” “Germany has sinned. Re- 
member Hitler’s many broken promises, his un- 
provoked attacks on his neighbors, his persecu- 
tion of Jews and Christians.” Japan has sin- 
ned. Remember her invasion of Manchuria, her 
bombing of helpless Chinese towns. Aye, Re- 
member Pearl Harbor. Certainly, Japan has 
sinned.” 

All of these things are true. But they are 
only a part of the picture. The darkness of 
the present hour has deeper roots than these 
things. 

It goes back to the time when the soldiers 
and sailors went scurrying over the earth con- 
quering weaker peoples and annexing rich lands 
to the British Empire. Back to American ec- 
onomic Lords who established businesses in far 
distant lands and demanded that American 
armed forces should protect their dollars. Back 
to American anti-Japanese legislation, discrim- 
inating tariffs, a vengeful peace treaty at the 
close of the last war, and untold other sins. 
We cannot trace all the roots of the present 
catastrophe but we cannot deny that it is caus- 
ed by human sin. In a shrinking world where 
great ships cross the Atlantic in four or five 
days, where aeroplanes travel 300 to 500 miles 
an hour, where distance is annihilated and men 
must live together and cooperate with one an- 
other we have brought disaster on ourselves by 
our greed, selfishness and hatred of one another. 

Il. The second thought I would raise this 
morning is this, with night settled upon the 
world, is it possible for us as Christians to find 
light which will conquer darkness and which 
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will enable us to live lives filled with light 
though all around us be darkness. 

Physically speaking, man has gone a long way 
to solve the problem of darkness. Our fore- 
fathers groped about in their rock huts or log 
cabins by the faint light of tallow candles. A 
later generation rejoiced in what they thought 
was the wonderful light of kerosene lamps or 
traveled over the country with kerosene lan- 
terns. Today our homes and places of business 
are lighted by electricity with a brilliance al- 
most equal to daylight and we fly over the 
country at night in automobiles at fifty miles 
an hour with our path clearly lighted before 
us. 

Can we Christians find such a solution for 
the economic, political, social and military night 
which has settled upon the world? Can we 
have light in the midst of darkness? Or must 
the night be equally dark for all? 

We know of course that there are degrees 
of darkness. Americans would not willingly 
trade places with conquered Frenchmen or Poles 
today. ‘The rich, on the whole, are better situ- 
ated than the poor, the healthy than the 
sick, those living under democracy than those 
who must obey dictators. It is even possible 
to be so well situated for a time that when 
darkness is in the world, we scarcely know it. 
Many of us Americans have been in that posi- 
tion. Can we continue in it? Can we hope 
indefinitely, because we are Americans and be- 
cause we are Christians, to have a large measure 
of light in the midst of darkness? 

There are passages of scripture which might 
seem to encourage such a hope: The Psalmist 
tells us in the 37th Psalm. “I have been young 
and now I am old, yet have I not seen the right- 
eous forsaken nor his seed begging bread.” 

And in the 91st Psalm, “A thousand shall 
fall at thy side and ten thousand at thy right 
hand but it shall not come nigh thee.” 

Maybe we can escape. Maybe by righteous- 
ness we can live in light while the whole world 
around us is in darkness. But no! Other pas- 
sages of scripture refute this idea. It is true 
that by righteousness we can escape those evils 
which are the result of our own sins. But 
when it comes to general evils, the righteous 
and the sinful suffer together. As Jesus ex- 
pressed it, “God causeth his sun to rise on the 
evil and on the good, and sendeth his rain on 
the just and on the unjust.” ‘Those eighteen 
upon whom the tower in Siloam fell, were they 
sinners above all others? I tell you nay.” 

No! While there are degrees of darkness and 
different nations, races and individuals vary in 
what they are called upon to suffer, yet no one 
can escape entirely. The dark days which have 
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come upon the world will not indefinitely 
completely spare any of us. Already many of 
our young men are in the armed forces. Al 
ready we are beginning to pay larger and larger 
taxes. ‘Watchman, what of the night?” Well, 
we must face it, and prepare to live through 
it if we can. 

III. But how?. How shall we deal with this 
period of darkness? As Christian men and 
women and good Americans, what shall our 
attitudes be? q 

(a) The first thing to be said is that when 
we stand face to face with evils which are un= 
avoidable it is Christian to be courageous. The 
gospels record a very significant phrase about 
Jesus at the time when He knew that death on 
the cross awaited Him in Jerusalem. Instead 
of shrinking from it in timid and cowardly 
fear, we are told that He “steadfastly set His 
face to go up to Jerusalem.” What an inspira= 
tion there is for us in such a statement! S 

Dr. George Buttrick tells a fine story of the 
way in which different people meet trouble. He 
says that when the Titanic sank, many people 
made a mad rush for life boats, not caring who: 
they trampled down on the way. But there 
were two men who stood back that women and 
children might go first. As the crowded boats 
were rowed away one of them waved his hand 
gaily and said, “Give my love to the folks at 
home.” The other, pointing to his dinner jack 
et said with grim humor, “If we must visi 
Neptune, it is bettter to go well dressed.” That 
is the courage that will carry us through the 
night. It is the courage which many brave 
young men, fathers, mothers, wives and sweet= 
hearts are manifesting today. q 

(b) Again, as we face the dark hours of the 
night which is upon us we need to remember 
that this is not the kind of a night which will 
pass away without effort on our part. : 

When the sun goes down behind the western 
hills and physical darkness is upon the earth, 
we do not need to do anything about it. We 
can go to bed, shut our eyes in sleep and when 
we open them again day will have come. { 

But the night which the present war and 
other great world evils has brought upon the 
world is not of that character. We cannot ex- 
pect it to pass and day to come without stren 
uous effort on the part of all of us. Jesus had 
to give his life to lift from our hearts the night 
of sin. We too must make sacrifices. Some will 
give life; some will give loved ones dearer than” 
life; all will give money; all should give service 
in such ways as may open to us. : 

But there is a larger service which we F 
Christians can render. We can earnestly pra 
every day that God will help us to repent of 
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part in bringing on these evils. We can 
y and work for a righteous solution of our 
yblems, and we can set ourselves grimly to 
> struggle to see that the post war world is 
ust and brotherly world. 
(c) Finally, there is another extremely im- 
rtant thing to do in these dark hours. We 
ist trust in God to lead us safely to the light 
another day. When night comes on the world 
are all prone to throw up our hands in 
spair and say “There never has been such a 
ne as this.” .““Even God can’t help us now.” 
e truth is that God is used to handling such 
uations as this. He has had many of them. 
is only man who despairs. 
In England, just before the wonderful Vic- 
‘ian age, things looked so dark that the 
Ongest men grew fearful. 
Wm. Pitt said, “There is scarcely anything 
yund us but ruin and gloom.” 
In the early 1800’s Bishop Wilburforce wrote 
a friend, “I dare not marry. The future is 
rk and unsettled.” 
In 1849, Lord Shaftsbury said, “Nothing can 
re the British Empire from shipwreck.” 
A year later Disraeli wailed, “In industry, 
mmerce and agriculture there is no hope.” 
Yes, these are dark hours. But there is not 
new experience with God. He knows what 
do with dark hours. If our hearts are right 
d we trust Him, He will bring us to the 
rnin g. 

“Watchman, tell us of the night 
What its signs of promise are: 


Traveler, on yon mountain height 
See that glory beaming star.” 


“Watchman can its beauteous ray 
Aught of joy or peace foretell. 
Traveler, yes it brings the day. 
Promised day of Israel.” 


GREAT SOULS 


Ine thing have I desired of the Lord, that will 
I seek after, to behold the beauty of the 
Lord.” Psalm 27:4. 

F WE measure a soul by its reach and not its 

grasp, its aim and not its achievement, then 

the psalmist was a great soul. His reach 
mpassed the goodness of the Lord; but he was 
nscious that his grasp fell short of it. Hence, 

; longing “that I may be sensitive and re- 

onsive to the Divine goodness.” 

Every true artist has a similar desire. A 

mous artist always sends his students around 

gallery alone, to make their own comments 

d form their own judgments unaided. He 

en covers the same ground with them, help- 

= them to discriminate between the true and 

e counterfeit in art, so that they may become 
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so sensitive to the true that the showy and un- 
real will repel them. As with Art so with Life. 
The fine art of living well implies the power to 
discriminate, to discern the true and dismiss the 
false, to make unerring choice between the es- 
sential and the merely superficial. In this power 
of discriminating choice lies the essence of re- 
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ligion. Choice is inevitable; since it is impossible 
to make the best of two opposing ideals of life. 

The attempt to run the false and true in 
double harness invites confusion and disaster. 
“You cannot serve God and Mammon.” It has 
been tried often and, in one illustrious instance, 
with some show of success. In Buckle’s “Life 
of Disraeli,” we have the picture of a man who, 
with consummate art, held sway and achieved 
notable renown by means of a character full of 
amazing contradictions. He was an artist—an 
actor—in life’s high comedy rather than in its 
serious drama. Cynical, witty, flippant, vain, 
he strutted about the stage and took his curtain 
at the close of each act, the idol of an uncriti- 
cal, undiscerning mob. He was an irruption 
into English life. We feel how un-English he 
was, not because he was a Jew, but because of 
a certain psychological freakishness. His fa- 
vourite flower was the Primrose, and his fa- 
vourite bird was the Peacock. The Peacock we 
can understand; it is a fit symbol for one who 
was known as the super-showman of English 
politics. But the Primrose adds a further touch 
of mystery to an elusive personality; because it, 
as truly as the Peacock, fairly symbolized a real 
side of his character. Lord Lytton writes of 
him: “Warmth of heart, domestic tenderness, 
filial piety, loyalty to friends and a complete 
freedom from malice and vindictiveness com- 
bined to give him real moral distinction.” His 
life was none the less disappointing. “His 
worship of self was often, no doubt, in conflict 
with that surrender to great purpose which we 
associate with highest greatness.” The fact is 
that no man can run both Primroses and Pea- 
cocks; if he fancies Peacocks he will be tem- 
peramentally unable to appreciate Primroses. 
Disraeli failed to do this, even though he seemed 
to succeed; lesser men than he always fail 
egregiously, Whenever they try, and they are 
always trying, the Peacock wins every time. 

Thus life forces upon us a choice between 
two ideals, the Primrose and the Peacock. In- 
ner voices are calling us to choose between three 
Ways of Life, saying, “this is the way, walk 
ye in it.” Our task is to make the right choice. 

The Way of the Peacock 

There is the Way of the Peacock, which is 
the Way of the World. It is the world from 
which Christian fled in terror of soul. Mam- 
mon is its god and its prizes are the pomps and 
vanities of life. Rampant materialism rules out 
the call of duty and the hope of faith. This 
life is the only life, therefore, “let us eat and 
be merry for tomorrow we die.” Life thus be- 
comes a hectic fever of selfish passion. It is a 
broad way, and it need be, for “many there be 
that find it.” But most of us would hesitate 
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“try to keep up appearances by wearing 


before confessing or conforming to such a viey 
of the universe and man’s place and part ind 


Then there is the Way of the Primrose an 
Peacock, which is the Way of the Worldk 
Christian. It is the way of compromise anc 
always leads to disaster. We “cannot serve Gog 
and Mammon.” It is no more possible for 
soul to worship*at two shrines than for a bod} 
to be in two places at the same time. If we 
try to serve God and Mammon, it will soon be 
Mammon and’ God, with ever more Mamr 

z 
: 


and ever less God, until Mammon is left in 
possession. 

This way represents a popular peril; because 
Mammon is not always as he is painted, ugly 
and forbidding. Good men have been killed by 
Delilahs more often than by Jezebels. Ugly 
vice attracts only the morally abnormal; bu 
wealth, eating, drinking and pleasuring drug 
our finer senses till they possess us body and 
soul. i 

“Worldliness,” says one, “is the activities 0 
life with God left out.” That means the Pe: 
cock in possession and the Primrose out “on the 
mat.” It is moral topsyturveydom, with man 
swept off his feet and standing on his head. 
our effort to run the Peacock and the Primrose 
in double harness, we may claim, like Disr: 
to love the Primrose; but in practice, the Pea- 
cock will dictate the policy of our life. Mam 


Primrose of formal, conventional religiousness 
but, if they are running the Peacock at # 
same time, by the time they are fifty the Prim. 
rose will have withered and died. 


The Way of the Primrose 
There is, however, yet another Way of Life 
the Way of the Primrose, which is the Way 6 
Christ. The Primrose has a beauty all its own; 
it is the beauty of shy simplicity. And the 
judgment of history is that there is no beaut 
so rare as that of simple goodness. Fine, high 
coloured feathers do not make fine birds. The 
sweetest song-birds are usually clothed in fus- 
tian. The men and women of history who haye 
sung the song of Moses and the Lamb have not 
been the Peacocks of brilliant station, but the 
Primroses of ever-fragrant humble service. ] 
“the meanest flower that blows are though 
too deep for tears,” and when Christ extolle 
as sublime the widow’s mite and Mary’s gift 0} 
spikenard, He was founding the Order of the 
Primrose, the Order of which John Brown. 
Florence Nightingale, Sister Dora, Father Da- 
mien and Edith Cavell were all illustrious mem 


bers. 


“This is the Way,” says the Master, ‘wall 
ye in it.”—A, Parsons, Bath, Eng. 
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. Weapon To Conquer Evil 


"his is the message which we have heard of 
him, and declare unto you,—that God is 
light and in him is no darkness at all.” 
I John 1:5. 


We frequently hear people speak of the pres- 
t crisis as dark days. But according to our 
xt—there are no dark days for the man of 
ayer. It says, “God is light, and in Him 1s 
» darkness at all.” The child of God knows 
y darkness. But every child of God knows 
at these are critical days. These are days 
at give all thoughtful people great concern. 
yen though our minds are confused and our 
arts burdened with disappointments, we are 
yt hopeless. The believer hath a Light that 
ineth in darkness. The things of earth may 
tumble and rob us of much that we hold dear, 
it the assurance of Jesus that He is the “light 
the world,” and that if we follow Him we 
hall not walk in darkness but shall have the 
sht of life”—fills us with new hope. 


To follow Jesus means that we live in an 
mosphere of prayer. Jesus Himself was a 
an of prayer. Whenever he found Himself 
ce to face with some great crisis—He retired 
.a quiet place for prayer and meditation. We 
ad of Him having spent an entire night in 
ayer. On the Sabbath Day as was His cus- 
mm He went into the Synagogue to have com- 
union with His Father in heaven. And here 
e live in a “land of milk and honey” with 
erciless “giants” threatening to break up our 
-dered way of life, and yet, we have no time 
» pause but for an hour on the Sabbath Day 
y worship God and replenish our weary souls 
1rough the blessed exercise of prayer. Instead 
E seeking first the Kingdom of God and giv- 
g Jesus the right-of-way in our lives, we find 
urselves too busily occupied in an all-out 
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effort to lay up for ourselves treasures on earth, 
caring more for the things of earth than for 
spiritual things; more for the body than for 
the soul. We have lost all sense of equilibrium. 
We have eyes but see not that the things which 
we are following lead down a rough and rocky 
road to failure and destruction. The pendulum 
of decency, of moderation, of temperance, and 
of considerateness has swung altogether to the 
opposite extreme. And coupled with it all is 
the fact that God is utterly rejected and re- 
pudiated by millions of Americans today. 

We need not look for better days unless we 
repent and get rid of the sins that fill our 
hearts; unless we are willing to mend our sin- 
ful ways, to curb our greedy selfishness, to 
discipline our lustful desires, and to revise our 
standard of values. Christian America this 
moment is in a twilight hour beyond which 
lies a dark and dreadful night. The great out- 
standing need of all humanity in this time of 
descending darkness is to get back to the 
Christ-way of doing things—the way of prayer 
and love and service. We must “seek first the 
Kingdom of God” and lay firm hold on the 
Master’s message and prove its healing power to 
the nations. We need to come to terms with 
the Lord Jesus Christ and adopt his scale of 
values by laying up for ourselves “treasures in 
heaven, where neither moth nor rust doth cor- 
rupt, and where thieves do not break through 
nor steal,” 

Jesus found His shelter in the time of storm 
in the blessed exercise of prayer. He agonized 
in prayer. He prayed on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration until His countenance became trans- 
figured, and heavenly guests came and min- 
istered unto Him. He prayed in the garden 
of Gethsemane until the sweat of his brow 
turned into drops of blood. These were prayers 
that found power with God and prevailed. 

The men who have moved the world for- 
ward on a moral and spiritual basis have been 
men who followed Jesus in the exercise of 
prayer. Turn to your Bible and re-read the 
record of the Patriarchs and Prophets and 
Apostles. Turn to your Church history and 
re-read the life-story of the martyrs and saints 
and church fathers. Turn to your American 
history and re-read the high-lights of the states- 
men of our country. Every one of them who 
succeeded in wielding a great influence for good 
was a man of prayer. Without exception, they 
were men faithful to God. 

The record of the past gives us new courage. 
It gives us the assurance that political freedom 
and religious liberty, the bulwarks of our de- 
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England but at six o’clock each evening. S 


-ing their minds to know God’s will, and bei 


mocracy, will continue to stand, if in prayes 
we follow the patriarchs and prophets, sain 
and statesmen of yesterday. They put they 
trust in God. They committed everything té 
Him in prayer, knowing that under His pro 
tecting wing they had nothing to lose an 
everything to gain. This then is the me 
which we have heard of them, and now decl 
unto you—that God is light, and in Him is n@ 


darkness at all. 
“Q what peace we often forfeit, 


O what needless pain we bear, 

All because we do not carry 
Everything to God in prayer.” 
Prayer is the only weapon by which evil i 
its every form may be overcome. It scattefs 
the forces of evil and transforms disorder inta 
order. And thanks be to God that humani mt 
is finding its way back to God through the 
exercise of prayer. Several months ago, Eng- 
Jand inaugurated a “Looking Unto God” 
prayer campaign. Every day at the hour 4 
9 p.m., all believers in prayer observe quietness 
when their hearts and minds are turned who! y' 
to God, that He may bring forth, in 
through them, His will. America has inaug 


rated a “Prayer Movement” similar to that of 


ly, all Christians will be glad thus to dedicate 
themselves to the service of God and Count 
thereby creating a strong spiritual front, ben 


obedient thereto—that the days of tribulati 
shall be shortened upon the earth. Only then 
shall the Light of God shine out to bless Ameri 
ca and bring forth peace. God grant that we 

may yield ourselves as consecrated chann 
through which the Light of God shall co: 
forth to create a new order, even the order 
the Kingdom of God. Amen. 
—Mark G. Wagner, Pastor, Evangelic 
and Reformed Church, McKeansbur 


Pennsylvania. 


BROTHERS, WE 
“The crest and crowning of all good, 
Life’s final star, is Brotherhood; 
For it will bring again to earth 
Her long-lost poesy and mirth; 
Will send new light on every face, 
A kingly power upon the race. 
And till it comes, we men are slaves, 
And travel downward to the dust of graves. 


“Come, clear the way, then clear the way: 

Blind kings and creeds have had their day. 
Break the dead branches from the path; * 
Our hope is in the aftermath— 
Our hope is in heroic men, 

Star-led to build the world again, : 
To this event the ages ran: 

Make way for Brotherhood—make way for oe 
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AINBOWS 

(God’s Help in Time of Trouble) 

N a hot summer day Jack and his father 

went to the beach to do some fishing. 

They got an early start and packed a 
ood lunch for the sea air has a way of making 
person very hungry. The place they chose 
o fish was a very rocky beach. On an over- 
anging rock-about twenty feet above the water 
hey dropped their lines. Below were great 
oulders against which the mighty waves splash- 
d with a deafening roar. 

“I don’t like to spoil our fun,” said the 
ather after they had been fishing for only a 
hort time, “but it looks as if we might have 
thunder shower.” 

“Why does it have to rain on the only day 
ve have for fishing. Everything always goes 
yvrong, I never have any luck,” mourned Jack. 
“Now,” replied the father, “no use to whine. 
fhe sun always shines again after each storm.” 

“But what good is it if the sun shines tomor- 
ow when I can’t go fishing,” answered Jack, 
ust as a fish took his hook and started to run 
rut to sea. 

“Reel him in, Jack; easy now; don’t let him 
ret under that big boulder,” advised the father 
vhile Jack was excitedly struggling with his 
ish. 

When the fish was safely landed it began to 
your. They ran for shelter to a nearby rock 
hat protected them from the rain. 

“Took, dad, it certainly is a dandy,” said Jack 
is he held up the fish and admired it proudly. 
And it’s a big one, too, isn’t it?” 

Jack had forgotten all about the rain as he 
xamined his fish again and again. In fact it 
1ad stopped raining, but he did not know it 
intil his father said, “Look, Jack, there is a 
ainbow in the sky.” 
“Isn’t it beautiful, dad? 
ainbow?” 

‘Well, Jack, I do not know exactly what 
makes a rainbow, but you cannot have a rain- 
sow without rain. First there must be rain and 
‘louds, and then there must be the sun shining 
hrough the clouds on the rain.” 

*Tn school I read about a pot of gold at the 
‘ad of the rainbow. Is that true, dad?” 

“Jack, there is no pot of gold at the end of 
the rainbow in the sky but there is something 
much better at the end of the rainbow that you 
san have in your heart.” 

“How can I have a rainbow in my heart,” 
Jack wanted to know. 


But what makes a 
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“Look here,” said his father, ‘‘a while ago you 
were upset and angry because things did not go 
right. It started to rain and you did not like 
it. There are many things in life that we do 
not like. These things that trouble us are like 
the clouds and the rain.” 

“Well, if the things that trouble me are like 
clouds and rain in my heart, what is there to 
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shine in my heart to make a rainbow there?” 
asked Jack. 

“God!” replied the father. “The sun shin- 
ing upon rain and clouds makes a rainbow, when 
you let God look in upon your troubles and 
when you let God help you, you will have a 
rainbow in your heart. This means that God 
can help you in trouble and make you happy. 
Happiness is far better than a pot of gold. To 
have God in your heart is better than a pot of 
gold. Just remember, Jack, that you cannot 
have a rainbow in the sky without the sun, and 
you cannot have a rainbow in your heart with- 
out God.” 


Aor UD 
(Jesus Changes Everything) 

HE farms of Steve and Andy were adjoin- 

ing, and the boundary line between them 

was an old stone fence. Many years ago 
Steve’s grandfather’s cow jumped the stone 
fence and ate the corn on the other’s farm. 
When Andy’s grandfather saw this, he shot and 
killed the cow. And so the quarrel began. 

This quarrel or feud had been handed down 
to Steve and Andy. Each swore that some day 
he would kill the other. One cold winter day 
when both were hunting rabbits, they met, and 
Andy thinking of the two that had been killed 
in his family and only one in Steve’s family, 
thought he would even things up, and so he did. 

Steve’s oldest son, Fred, made up his mind 
some day to “get even” with Andy. Several 
years passed and Fred was drafted into the army, 
and then called away for service in the World 
War. He was in the war for sixteen months 
and although many of his companions were kill- 
ed, he escaped death. 

But while Fred was away in the war, some- 
thing happened to Andy. On Christmas Day 
Andy and his family went to church. Andy 
sat in the back pew. At least it was warm in 
the church; this was better than waiting for his 
family out of doors. 

The minister said that Christmas was a day 
of giving, a day of joy when we give because 
there is love in our hearts. He said that Christ- 
mas was the day on which God gave us Jesus, 
the best gift in the whole world. He spoke 
about Jesus’ love, that Jesus loved everyone, 
even His enemies. The minister showed how 
Jesus did good to those who hated Him, how 
He blessed those who cursed Him, and returned 
good for evil. 

This was something Andy had never heard 
before. He began to think how wrong the feud 
was; how big a sin he had committed when he 
shot Steve. He kept thinking about what he 
had heard. On his way home he passed the 
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farm that had once belonged to Steve. For they 
first time he realized how lonely the wife and 
children must be without Steve and he suddenh 
felt responsible for the tragic situation in Steve’ 
family. That night Andy prayed for the first 
time. He prayed that God would forgive him 
for his terrible sin. But he did something more. 
To show that he was truly sorry, he promised 
God that he would send food every day to 
Steve’s family. But he did not want the familyy 
to know that it was he who was sending t 
food. So he paid a neighbor’s boy who promi 
to keep it secret, to deliver the basket each day. } 

Finally Fred returned from war. When h 
saw the poverty in which his mother 
brothers and sisters had lived he renewed 
pledge to shoot the man who had shot hi 
father. When the basket with food arrived as 3 
usual, Fred was surprised that no one knew who} 
had sent it. He determined to find the persot 
who had been so kind to his mother while 
was away. He did not know of anyone in the 
whole community who was so generous. W. 
ever he was, Fred wanted to find him to expre 
his gratitude. 

Fred decided to trail the boy who deliver 
the baskets. He could scarcely believe his eyes 
when he saw the boy leave Andy’s house wi 
the basket of food. Fred walked straight to 
Andy’s home. At the door they met face to 
face. They stared at one another. Then a 
faint smile broke across Andy’s face as he sai 
“You may shoot me, if you want to.” Wha 
Fred saw before him was Andy, but he was 
the same man. The hard lines in his face had 
softened, his once cold, steely eyes reflect 
kindness and love. Fred could not harm a m 
like that. It was impossible to avenge hi 
father’s death. “I came to thank you,” sai 
Fred, “for all that you have done for my 
mother and sisters and brothers while I w 
away. Now that I am home to support t 
family, you need not send any more baskets.” 

“Does this mean,” asked Andy, “that t 
feud is over?” 

“Yes,” replied Fred, “I now know that ther 
is more good in you than bad.” 

“I do not know about that,” answered Andy. 
“but I do know that whatever good I did t 
your family, I did because Jesus Christ cam 
into my heart.” 

“Well, I must say goodbye,” said Fred. He 
shook Andy’s hand. 

“Goodbye, and we will be dropping in to see 
you one of these evenings,” said Andy as hi 
face beamed with happiness. 

As Fred walked home across the field he 
murmured to himself the words Andy had said 
“Jesus changes everything.” 
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LLUSTRATIONS 


WM. J. HART, D.D. 


America Calling 


ake 7:5. “He loveth our nation.” 
“his is the voice of America calling, 
Calling her children to stand at her side, 
dver the country her message is ringing, 
Borne on the air-waves and swept by the tide; 
deard in the murmur of swift running water, 
Carried along on the winds of the plain, 
Voiced in the thunder that rolls from the 
mountains, 
Heard in the whispering song of the rain. 


[his is the voice of America calling, 
Listen, already there comes the reply, 
steady response in the throb of motors, 
Whir of propellers aloft in the sky: 
[ramp of her sons marching shoulder to 
shoulder, 
Holding no difference in class or of creed, 
Dne in the strength of America’s freedom, 
One in the purpose of meeting her need. 


[his is the voice of America calling, 
Calling her children to stand at her side, 
Instant the answer, ““We’re coming, we’re ready, 
Ready as ever to stand at your side.” 
—Gwen Castle in 
National Historical Magazine. 


Liberty Bell 


Lev. 25:10. “And proclaim liberty throughout 
all the land unto all the inhabitants there- 
O Bee 

Ring a again across the breadth of space 

That bounds America from shore to shore, 

Proclaim once more unto the populace 

Your patriotic message as of yore. 

The years have been so long since we have heard 

Your proclamation ringing loud and clear. 

We grow nostalgic as a homing bird 

Who wings to a familiar atmosphere. 

Ring out again, O bell of destiny! 

Too long your muffled voice has been suppressed; 

You are the symbol of security, 

The cry of every troubled mother-breast. 

We long for your antiphonal refrain— 

Spirit of Liberty, revive again! 

—Elysabeth M. Cooper. 


Bible Text on Dome of Capitol 


Psa. 18:23. “It is marvellous in our eyes.” 
When Lee’s army surrendered, Stanton had 
the dome of the capitol illuminated by a trans- 
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parency bearing the words of the 118th Psalm: 
“This is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous 
in our eyes.—Clarence E. MacCartney in “Lin- 
coln and His Cabinet,” Scribner’s. 
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Back to Victory 


To Saine 2310s And ener 
victory that day.” 

My little history book had a picture of Gen- 
eral Sheridan, riding at full gallop among the 
defeated refugees of the battle of Winchester, 
waving his sword with its point toward the 
enemy and shouting, “Turn, boys, turn! We're 
going back!” And back they went to a smash- 
ing victory. The same men, only fewer of 
them, against the same enemy who had defeated 
them. What made the difference? The vic- 
torious confidence of the leader. That is how 
differences are made.—From “Highland Shep- 
herds” by A. W. Hewitt, Willett, Clark. 


wrought a great 


Wilson and the American Army 


II Sam. 1:22. “The bow of Jonathan turned 
not back.” 
You know what one of our American wits 
said, that it took only half as long to train an 
American army as any other, because you had 
only to train them to go one way.—W oodrow 
Wilson, The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Rockefeller Commended Sentiment of 
“A Draftee’s Prayer” 
Job 16:17. “My prayer.” 

A private at the United States Army Post at 
Fort Jackson, S. C., wrote a poem which re- 
ceived the commendation of John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., according to an anouncement by the 
Army Headquarters on Governors Island. The 
author was Private Joseph O’Pezio, a selectee 
assigned to the Thirteenth Infantry, while at 
Fort Jackson. 

The poem, entitled “A Draftee’s Prayer,” 
runs as follows: 


“Grant this, O God, that I might be 
Of service to my land, 
And that I serve it for a year 
With heart, and head, and hand. 
And ere the year has gone, I pray 
The folks back home will see 
That I’m a better citizen 
Than the one I used to be. 
And may the time come, Lord, when I 
Can show my Uncle Sam 
Not what I was, or want to be, 
But what I really am. 
I want to be the best Draftee 
Fort Jackson ever knew; 
And if I am, I won’t forget 
To give my thanks to You. 
x * Ke * * oe * e * 
You won’t forget to answer this. 
My Prayer, O Lord—Amen.” 


Mr. Rockefeller wrote as follows in his letter 
of commendation: “I would like to meet the 
man who wrote this poem, for he evidently 
feels as I-was taught in life to feel, that ‘any- 
thing worth doing in life is worth doing well.’ 
As a young man, I heard this definition: ‘Suc- 
cess consists in doing the common things of 
life uncommonly well.’ 
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their lives in line with the passage in ‘A Dratf- 
tee’s Prayer,’ they will not only be invincible 
as soldiers, but a credit as citizens when they 
return to private life. My best wishes to each 
one of them.” : 


Why I Came to America t 
Gen. 12:1. “Unto a land that I will show 
thee.” : 


“T was filled with a hunger for knowledge 
and a yearning for freedom, when I came to 
this country 30 years ago. Day and night 
had dreamed of breaking through the iron ba 
of poverty and class distinction. Poverty ke 
me from college, but my room was full of cata 
logues of American universities. Here was 
country in which education was not just for 
those with means. 


“I came here also for freedom: freedom t 
climb from poverty; freedom from class and 
caste; freedom from useless but ever presen 
traditions; freedom to think and grow and real 
ly live. 

“Did I find what I came for? Yes, a thou= 
sand times over. Education was mine for t 
price of personal toil. Unbelievable it seeme 
at first that I could pay for classics and science 
by mowing lawns and cleaning furnaces. An 
to find that I was not inferior to the men who: 
lawns I was mowing was education indeed. 


“I found freedom. It gave one the urge t 
accomplish. It stimulated to individual enter 
prise. It developed a deep and abiding affecti 
for the American way of life, and a profoun 
respect for American institutions.”—Henry M.” 
Baker, Asst. Manager, Pacific Branch, America 
Red Cross—Reader’s Digest. 


July the High Point of the Year 


Num. 29:1. “The seventh month.” 

July is the high point of the year to o 
living on the land. Since the beginning of t 
year all plans have led toward summer, t 
richness of plenteous pasture, the abundant 
gifts of the garden, the big gathering of hay 
into the barns, the ripening of the harvest. July 
brings the most exacting work of the year, long 
hot days and stifling nights. Yet, true, to us also 
amazing rewards and deep satisfactions. ‘Thi 
is the nearest we’ve ever come to licking the 
feed-bill,” Dad exults. You too feel that your 
plans for “living from the farm” are bearin 
fruits. July has truly brought rich gifts.— 
Georgia Lott Selter—The Old Watrous Farm 
Three Mile Bay, Watertown, N. Y. Times. 
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‘HURCH AND SOCIETY 


J.J. PHELAN; D-D. 


idependance Day 


evit. 25:9, 10. “It shall be a day of jubilee 
unto you.” 


uke 19:9. “This day is salvation come to this 
house.” : 

hilip 2:16. “Then I will boast of you in the 
Day of Christ.” 


What noble and inspiring words are these: 
iberty, Equality and Fraternity, Freedom, 
ustice and Charity, Democracy and Independ- 
nce! Many battles have been fought under 
hese flashing and stirring insignias, banners and 
leals and many more battles are destined to 
ecur before a final and complete consumma- 
ion is realized. Historically, every American 
schoolboy knows well, the original significance 
f our Independence, freedom from the man- 
ates of a George the Third. But much water 
as passed over the dam since then. The stir- 
ing Fourth of July address will hardly center 
round “‘tea-parties,” whether past, present or 
uture—this year. Our eyes still water in mem- 
ry and imagination, as we behold the Memorial 
Yay Parade winding through our downtown 
treets. ‘‘Breathes there a man with soul so 
lead, who ne’er to himself hath said: This is 
ny own, my native land.” This Independence 
Yay will have a parade, too. You will see our 
joys dressed in fine resplendent uniforms. How 
irm their step, how true their spirit, how con- 
ident their air. They are young men, too, 
nany of them hardly seem to be more than boys 
n their ’teens. Yet, it is they, who, as men, will 
ncrease the length of Memorial and Independ- 
nce Days to come. It is they who will not 
ly hold high the banner of Freedom and De- 
nocracy but fight its battles to a glorious vic- 
ory. Parents, friends and lovers all saw their 
oved ones in uniform that day and some of us 
nust have wondered whether these boys will 
ye in the parades of the future, or whether their 
1ames only will be in the list of those to whom 
ye pay our annual national homage. Yes, 
yarades are like that, they make us all a little 
nore serious and determined—that these boys 
hall come back safe and sound in mind and 
sody and soul. It was so a quarter of a century 
igo, when they left us, we felt then that our 
freedom rested in the hands of those in uniform, 
ind we think so today, only in greater degree 
ind intensity. This is a serious Independence 
Day indeed—the most serious since the Found- 
ng of our Republic. Let us make the day one 
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of other wars and those of the present war. 
Make this day one in which we come face to 
face with the price of an earned and protected 
peace! And pray God that this time, we shall 
have won a “just and durable peace.” And 
Jesus said: “I leave you a blessing; I give you 
my own blessing. I do not give it to you as 
the world gives. Your minds must not be 
troubled or afraid.” 


Expediency and Freedom 


Luke 22:26. “and the leader a servant.” 

These are days of conscription, proscription 
and restriction all right. And now the preacher 
is advised that the “‘question—to be or not to 
be”—in bed at a “reasonable” hour—is hardly 
within the province of his pulpit homiletics. 
And since the age of smart sophisticates (both 
young and old) has arrived—it stamps its feet, 
raises its voice and vents its wrath against so- 
called ‘Mother Grundy” censors, boarding- 
school proctors and those “professional joy- 
killers’—the much dubbed “antiquarian and 
antedeluvian” preacher! Well, Dr. J. O. Wat- 
son of Columbus is a “medic,” a member of the 
American Osteopathic Association. He and his 
Council on Defense urges that the “curfew be 
applied nationally to everyone not at work or 
otherwise on duty!” He recognizes that recre- 
ation and relaxation are essential in war times 
as in peace times, but late hours and midnight 
revelling, which sap the energy and ability to 
think clearly, have no place in a nation which 
now must devote every effort to achieve vic- 
tory.” The Doctor is not directing his remarks 
to Juniors in the Primary Department specif- 
ically but to us ALL. “Lights out by mid- 
night,” he said, “would improve health, reduce 
malnutrition, release more physicians for the 
military, lessen industrial and motor accidents, 
conserve electricity, gasoline and heating fuels, 
and reduce delinquency and crime.” Does not 
this suggest that many of our so-called “little” 
and “isolated” acts and indulgences are after 
all, really “somebody’s concern.” Paul in I Cor. 
10:23-24 packs many treatises concerning free- 
dom. We quote Goodspeed’s Translation: “We 
are free to do anything, but not everything is 
good for us. We are free to do anything, but 
not everything builds up character. No one 
should look after his own advantage, but after 
that of his neighbor.” In another place, I Cor, 
8:10-13, Paul expresses deep concern over some 
persons who have “‘oversensitive consciences,” 
He would not “eat meat, if, in eating it my 
brother falls.” And still he can justly claim 
to be “a free man.” Such “freedom” did not 
make of Paul, a crank nor an original charter 
member of any Blue Law Society. 
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BOOKS 


RELIGION AND THE PRESENT CRISIS 
Edited by John Knox. University of Chicago Pre 
165 pp. $1.50. : 

This symposium is the annual lecture series ~“— 
at the University of Chicago under the Charles 
Walgreen Foundation for the Study of American I 
stitutions. It aims to give an increased understandi 
of contemporary life in the United States, as that u 
derstanding relates itself to our national backgro 
in history, our ideals, values, institutions, prese 
needs and possible future. 

The present volume is the first of a trilogy, the 
maining two volumes will discuss the “econo 
problems of war and its aftermath’ and “the Ame 
can philosophy of democracy.” 

Religion and the Present Crisis finds its value in the 
diversity of thought and the cosmopolitanism of its 
opinion. Religion is examined as to its part and con= 
tribution to the chaos of modernity. The opening lec= 
ture, by Ernest C. Colwell, Dean of the University 
Chicago Divinity School, suggests that oan 
must refind itself, correlating what it has to offer 
the needs of a world that are vastly different from th 
decades and centuries that have preceded it. ; 

Remembering that “Christianity began in a stabl 
not in a palace,’” and that “its first group of discipl 
were from the lowest, not the highest, class” and th 
“despite its accession to social respectability and eve 
social prestige, it has always kept its grass roo 
character,’ Dr. Edward E. Aubrey finds in this a hope 
for the part of Christianity in the building of a better 
democracy. 7 

Pacifism is re-examined, friendship is shown to 
durable enough to span lines of conflict, the form 
for achieving personal stability is suggested and the 
post war mind is anticipated, plans are laid for a dur- 
able peace, and education for a new world-order 
proposed. These are the main theses of the book. 

The symposium closes with a most effective lectu 
on “Redeeming Culture through Crisis.” . 

All in all this is a volume that is full of far visio 
and good sense. Some of the most advanced minds i 
the Church today relate the essential message of t! 
Church to the essential needs of a contemporary worl 


—Paul D. Leedy. ~ 
rf 


THE SONG OF THE SHEPHERD 
By J. W. G. Ward. Revell. 95 pp. $1.00. 


Dr. Ward, the pastor of the First Presbyteria’ 
Church of Oak Park, Ill., has given us another beauti 
ful book. This time it is a series of ten meditation 
on the twenty-third Psalm. 

To the experiences of David, Dr. Ward adds resul 
of his own vivid imagination and dramatic instinct. 
This may seem a dangerous procedure, but it is handled 
with skill. The result is a very delightful little boo 
which seems to make the Psalm live before one’s eyes 
Inspiration abounds, and one leaves the book with 
satisfied feeling. 

For sheer delight, for inspiration, for new insight 
into the Psalm, and for meditative devotion, this book 
will pay ample dividends. As Dr. Ward puts it: “It. 
(the Psalm) is a glorious song born of the Divine 
Spirit in the soul of one who knew the bitterness o: 
defeat, the zest of striving, and that bountiful merey 
of the Almighty which issued in confident faith. Thus 
it is timeless in its truth about God, and unfailing in 
its consolation and reassurance for man.” 


—W. R. Siegart 
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Bs: UNDER TENSION 
y Harry Emerson Fosdick. Harper & Brothers, $1.50. 
Preaching today is not easy. Men are living under 
msions of many kinds. The master of American pul- 
teers here presents twenty-five sermons preached Ay 
iverside Church and over the radio. It is the first 
90k from Dr. Fosdick in four years. The tensions 
aused by the conflict between the temporal and the 
ernal, material and spiritual, yesterday and tomor- 
aw, time and eternity, authoritarianism and freedom 
ave left frayed nerves, weakened faith and blighted 
ope. Here the conviction that the church is a move- 
lent with a message from a Man is sounded clearly 
nd insistently. The sermon on “The Free Spirit Con- 
ronts the World’s Coercion’ will clear the thinking 
f many on war issues. ‘“‘How Believe in a Good 
(od in a World Like This’ sounds a note sadly and 
esperately needed in many quarters. It is worth the 
rice of the book to read ‘“‘What Does the Divinity of 
esus Mean” by one of America’s most liberal preach- 
rs. Echoes from the last two sermons on the Cross 
nd Easter will sound round the world for years to 
ome. This is not a timely book in the sense that 
t will be out of date next season. Eternal truth 
neets man at the point of his deepest need in every 
One more MUST book for ministers. 
—Charles F. Banning. 


‘eneration. 


YUT OF THE BLITZ 
sy P. G. S. Hopwood. 
2.00. 

Here is a very vivid story of England’s punishment, 
tress and strain during this war. It would be well 
o lay aside some other things and to ponder this 
rolume. Dr. Hopwood writes as a pastor, and he 
yrites with keen discernment. 

The book begins with a searching and true account 
the destruction wrought upon both material things 
md human souls. He lays bare the various sides of 
1uman reaction and of the British political and social 
system. He closes the book on a triumphant note of 
Yhristian faith and victory. 

This is primarily a story of the Christian Church in 
3ritain, and of the faith which has carried it through 
many persecutions. The German desire to destroy the 
TJhurch is documented officially. The author builds 
tis book to a glowing climax of faith: ‘‘The answer 
-o burning churches is a Church aflame with its sav- 
ng faith and its saving Gospel, strait though the gate 
may be, and narrow the way.” 

To many American pastors Dr. Hopwood needs no 
mtroduction. Many of his previous books have had 
wide circulation here. In this one he is the vivid eye- 


Revell. 186 pp. and index. 


witness, the careful analyst, but more—the flaming 
srophet. Every pastor should carefully ponder this 
volume. It is a message for these times. 


—W. R. Siegart. 
RIG FOR CHURCH 
By William A. Maguire. 
dex. $2.00. 

There are times when the world does 
When I was serving with the destroyer force, based 
on Brest, Father Maguire was the Navy Chaplain at the 
He entered the Navy during tke last war and 
has been a Navy Chaplain ever since. At present he 
is the Fleet Chaplain of the Pacific fleet. Just last 
Sunday I listened to him speak from Honolulu. 

This is the first good story of a Navy Chaplain I 
have ever seen. Father Maguire has been around. 
From the time he took the ‘‘make ready” course of 
Chaplain Walter Isaacs, senior Chaplain of the Navy, 
who was a Methodist minister, to the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, Chaplain Maguire has experienced almost 
everything the Navy has to offer. Through it all he 


Macmillan. 245 pp. and in- 


seem small. 


base. 
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CHURCH BULLETINS 


Send for FREE Catalog containing 
illustrations and prices of the var- 
ious types of bulletins made by us. 
A post card will do! Please be 
sure to mention name of your 
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Ciboriums, Patens. Booklet of designs sub- 
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PUBLIC SPEAKERS! ! 


Let us prepare your sermons, speeches, lectures, articles, 
essays, etc., at a most modest cost. 


Prompt, scholarly, individual and confidential. You 
get full and exclusive use of all material ordered. 


Circular FREE on request 


Continental Writers’ and Speakers’ Bureau 
705 Railway Exchange Bldg. Montreal, Canada 


MITE BOXES 


For Missionary and Special Offer- 
ings. Catalog free. Samples of va- 
rious styles sent on receipt of 25c. 
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has been first the pastor, and then the salty sailor 
who could smoke his old pipe in the roughest sea with- 
out mal de mer. 

A Catholic priest, he kas followed the true Navy tra- 
dition of conducting Protestant services and of min- 
istering to Jews. In Brest mass was offered in a 
room of the YMCA because the K of C hall was too 
small. He is a true minister of the Lord and a shep- 
herd of souls. 

Here is a book which is worth reading. It is a 
thrilling tale, well told. Its only fault is that it 
leans to the modest side. But it is a fine book and 
worth a wide circulation. To praise it is superfluous. 
A former destroyer sailor gives to a worthy Chaplain 
who liked to sail the seas in a destroyer, a hearty 
Navy salute. 

—W. R. Siegart. 
THE MIRACLE-STORIES OF THE GOSPELS 
By Alan Richardson. Harpers. 149 pp. $2.00. 

This volume is an altogether eminent study of the 
miracle-stories recorded in the Gospels. It is the re- 
sult of a conviction on the part of the author that 
“the time has come to make a fresh effort to view 
the miracle-stories in relation to the purpose of the 
New Testament writings as a whole and of the Gospels 
in particular.’”’ Dr. Richardson discusses “the theology 
behind the miracle-story tradition,’’ examines “the 
modern approach to the problem of the miracles,” un- 
veils “the teaching of the miracle-stories’”’ and sets 
forth “the historical and religious value of the miracle- 
stories.”” In his book the author maintains that “the 
object of the miracle-stories is to awaken saving faith 
in the person of Christ as the Word of God,’ declares 
that “the aim of the miracle-stories is to reveal who 
Jesus is’’; and insists that the miracles “‘can only be 
understood against the background of the Old Testa- 
ment and not in the light of non-biblical wonder- 
stories.”’ He holds, also, that the consideration of the 
Gospel miracle-stories must take into account ‘the mo- 
tives of those who first formulated and handed on the 
miracle-stories and the purpose of the Evangelists who 
wrote them down in their Gospels.” Anyone seeking 
a sound, scholarly and satisfying treatment of the 
miracles of Jesus, one that does not evade the diffi- 
culties but offers a sensible and intelligent solution 
will find much help in this book. 

—Harry W. Staver. 


THE KING AND HIS KINGDOM 
By W. MacKenzie MacIntosh. Revell. 178 pp. $1.50. 
This is a study of the Kingdom from a Scriptural 
standpoint. It is also a study of Christ as King. It 
begins with the prophecies, continues through Jesus’ 
life, and ends with ‘‘The King’s Return.” It is the 
result of much searching of the Seripture, and a great 
deal of meditative work. 
The author is the pastor of the First Baptist Church 
of Spokane, Wash. With considerable thought today 
about the Kingdom, this volume will bring the Scrip- 


ture to any one willing to search it. 
—W. R. Siegart. 


Captive Churches 
(Continued from page 325) 
Norwegian churches, widespread religious re- 
newal is taking place. 

The most striking evidence of the plight of 
Roman Catholics in Germany, and of their firm 
stand, has come to light through Cardinal von 
Faulhaber’s indictment of the Hitler regime for 
its “veritable war against Christianity.” 

This vigorous arraignment was addressed to 
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‘stand together for the right of its existence.’ 


the Holy See, and we are indebted to Italia 
sources for an outline of it. It is reported to! 
have ended with a prayer that “the =< 
Today this militant prelate is quoted as saying, 
“St is a question of life or death for Christianity, 
for in its blind rage against religion, the Nazi 
‘faith’ does not or cannot distinguish betwee; 
Protestantism ard Catholicism.” 


Incidentally, Cardinal von Faulhaber is sa d 
to have voted the existence of an “armistice” 
between Catholics and Protestants in the Reick 
“to their mutual benefit,” as a New York Times 
correspondent puts it. 


It is in Holland, however, that the most 
notable illustrations of each of the three des 
velopments—resistance, revival, resolution—a 
to be discovered. A leader of the Dut 
churches writes, “More has happened in o 
Church during the last few months than i 
the twenty years preceding the present war.” 
As in Norway, the leaders of the Church con’ 
stitute the backbone of both vocal and passiv 
resistance to the worst features of the Nazi 
oppression. The churches are taking a firm 
stand against the anti-semitic measures forced 
upon the country. When Jews were ordered to 
wear the Star of Israel as a mark of their rac 
and their infamy, large numbers of Christian 
appeared upon the streets of the Dutch cities 
with the Star of Israel upon their lapels. he 
edict had to be rescinded. Recently, the Gen 
eral Synod of the Dutch Reformed Church re 
newed its defiance of the German authoritie! 
and reiterated its firm stand against the perse 
cution of the Jews: “According to God’ 
Providence, the Jews have lived among us fo 
centuries and are bound up with us in a com 
mon history and common responsibility. The 
commandment of the Savior to love our neigh 
bors applies to them as it does to any other 
neighbor.” Not a few Dutch pastors have been 
interned in concentration camps. A new prayer 
of intercession widely employed among the 
Dutch churches declares: “We pray Thee alse 
for the civil government, for all kings, princes 
and lords. But especially we pray Thee for the 
Queen whom Thou hast set over us, and for 
the authorities of occupation which Thou hast 
permitted over us.” As a correspondent com: 
ments, “In a country in which people have 
learned to hear what is said ‘between the lines, 
the regular use of this prayer takes on great 
significance.” These facts point only to the 
negative aspects of the Church’s role. With 
them, as so generally where adversity presses 
hardest, strong movements of spiritual renewal 
are taking place. | 
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FORMING HABITS 


First, it is important to get all one’s minor habits— 
such as hours of rising and retiring and hours of work 
—fixed and automatic in early life, fhus giving the 
higher activities of the mind a chance for unfettered 
development during the years of maturity. 


Second, start on any new habit you have resolved 
to form with a strong initiative. Be prompt at your 
first engagement, punctual in your hours of work, or 
whatever else you have undertaken to do. A good 
start affords a strong impetus to continue in the 
same direction. 


Third, don’t allow an exception of any kind with a 
newly formed habit. It is like dropping a ball of twine 
‘which you have begun to wind up. You will lose a 
great deal more by one fall than you can gain in the 
same length of time by your hardest exertions. 


Fourth, never consider a habit or a principle as fixed 
unless you have carried it out in an action . 
—Prof. William James, Chariot. 
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